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For “The Friend.” 
To rue Eprrors:—I send the following 
letter, taken from a manuscript in my posses- 
sion; and also some account prepared of its 
author. 


A Letter from Richard Smith to a Priest of the 
Church of England, written about the year 
1660. 


Friend ;—I being willing to hear thee teach 
the congregation that was assembled at the 
barial of W.S., it hath been much upon me to 
signify to thee how I do approve of thy teavh- 
ing, and how I through the movings of the 
eternal Spirit of God, through the love of the 
Father could dearly desire, that not only thou, 
but that all that hear thee might come to wit- 
ness the resurrection of Jesus in their mortal 
bodies, so that you all might be freed from the 
second death,—(for blessed and happy are 
they that have part in this resurrection—on 
such the second death hath no power,)—if it 
may stand with the will of my God. And also 
to show thee what it is in thy worship I dis- 
own, so that if thou beable by plain Scripture 
arguments to uphold them; or if thou have 
a1 immediate command from the Lord for to 
use and practise them, well ; if not, search and 
try upon sight of this whether the Light of 
the Lord Jesus in thy conscience, which I 
know leads thee to the performance of many 
things acceptable in the sight of God, bear 
hot witness with me for God, that thou ought- 
est likewise to disown them. 

And so for the scripture thou didst choose 
to speak from, being the 13th and 14th verses 
of the first of Thessalonians,—it was very ma- 
terial and fitting for such an occasion, and thy 
words and observations thereupon very many 
of them dearly to be owned in their places, as 
they came from thee ; insomuch that I, when 
I went from place to place after the ministry 
of man, could even have had great desire, love 
and affection to such a teacher: but now, see- 
ing the Lord in his endless love hath gathered 
me from under the ministry of man and man’s 
vaching, so that I can truly say in the pure 
sense of the Lord, without boasting, | have 
Teeelved the anointing, and need not that any 


man should teach me, but as the anointing 


that is in me, which is truth and no lie, 







































my Teacher, whose teachings are such as do 


not keep people ever learning, and never able | 
to come to the knowledge of the truth; but 
doth bring to the way wherein the way-fair- 
ing man, though a fool, cannot err; because 
that thereby, and therein, [is fulfilled] the 
Covenant and Promise of God spoken of in 
Jeremiah xxxi. 33, and Hebrews x. 16, which 


is the second and New Covenant made with 
man, wherein no man shall need to teach an- 


other, saying, “ Know the Lord!” because all 
shall know him from the least to the greatest, 


who enter into this covenant with him. So | 


say unto thee, that thou mayest be a teacher 
to bring people hither, thou must come to 
know Jesus, and the power of his resurrection, 
and the fellowship of his sufferings, and be 
made conformable to his death, and all by the 
power of the Spirit in thee: for he that hath 
not the Spirit of Christ is none of his; and 
the time is come Christ spoke of in the scrip- 
ture, that neither at Jerusalem nor any other 
mount must the Father be worshipped, but 
by them that worship io spirit and in truth. 


So if thou comest here, thou comest to Christ 


the way ; here if thou enter in, thou enterest 


by Christ the door; here if thou walk, thou 


walkest by Christ the light, and there is no 
occasion of stumbling in thee. 


But if thou be 
not here, and if thy followers and hearers be 
not here,—if the Lord have occasion to say 
unto thee and thy hearers as he said by his 


servant David in the Psalms: “ But unto the 


wicked saith the Lord, ‘ what hast thou to do 
to declare my statutes, or that thou shouldst 
take my covenant into thy mouth, seeing thou 
hatest instruction and castest reproof behind 
thee?’?”—then good texts of scripture, and 
good words in any other form or way, (will) 
fit as little either thee or them, as they did 
me and many of my brethren and sisters in the 
Truth of God, whilst our minds were uncon- 
verted and our inward man unturned, or not 
brought to believe in the light which shines 
in every conscience, which is Christ the Light 
of the world, which enlightens every one that 
cometh into the world; though where the 
light shines in the darkness, the darkness 
comprehends it not. 

So to the light, the measure of God in thee, 


measuring by scripture, to search and try my 
spirit, whether from a true measure of the 
Spirit of the living God, whose badge or mark 
is love; and in that love, whether or no, I 
have written this to thee, to signify to thee 


of how large extent the love of God which is 
shed abroad in my heart through his free 
grace, is to thee and thy followers, which is 
not only to you, but also to my greatest ene- 
mies. Yea also! search the scriptures and see, 
examine them and try whether this worship 
I speak of, to wit, the worship in spirit and 
no other, be left unto Christians ; whether any 


learn to be such a teacher as brings people to|doth enlighten every one that cometh into 


the world ;” and whether any that are saying, 
“ Lo! here is Christ ;” or “ Lo! there is Christ,” 
in this form or that form, bring themselves or 
their hearers to be partakers of this blessed 
Covenant I have here mentioned. 

And now what I dislike in thy worship, 
which I was an eye-witness of, was: Ist, That 
thou didst not preach from the spirit of pro- 
phecy, to the best of my understanding; but 
hadst what thou didst deliver written to look 
at, and seemed to be able to deliver little with- 
out looking thereon: so that I did not judge 
that thou preachedst what God had done for 
thee according to the order of the holy men 
of God, as David said : ‘Come and I will show 
thee what God hath done for my soul ;” or as 
Paul exhorted the Corinthians, bidding them 
to desire spiritual gifts, but rather that they 
might prophecy ; and that they might all pro- 
phecy, one by one, that all might hear and all 
might be edified. And the spirits of the pro- 
phets were to be subject to the prophets, 
which is also the order of the truly spiritual 
worshippers, which is largely treated of in 
the 14th of the Ist of Corinthians. Yea! and 
the scripture notes a cloud of witnesses who 
all witness for the Spirit’s teaching, and were 
taught by its movings. So that where I find 
any to teach what they study and write down 
from the letter of the scriptures, or from other 
books, their teaching can in no wise be a rule 
for me to walk by, nor their worship for me 
to join withal, who can receive no other teach- 
ing but that which flows from Jesus, the life 
of men, and the light of the world, and from 
the Spirit of Truth, the true Teacher of every 
one that cometh to the Father. Nor can any 
worship the Father in any other way than in 
the Spirit of the Son, and in the movings and 
order of the Spirit's ministration. 

2dly,—In that thou choosedst a part of a 
Psalm, saying to this purpose, “ Let us sing 
to the praise of God” such a part of such a 
Psalm; and so read it in metre, and thyself 
and most or all the others with thee, sung it. 
In that worship I cannot join with you, and 
this is my reason: If I should undertake to 
sing David’s conditions, as his watchings, fast- 
ings, prayers, tears, confessions of his failings, 
his overcomings, or the condition in which he 





I leave thee, and to the true rule or line of|said he was not puffed in mind, nor had scorn- 


ful eyes; or that in which he cried for judg- 
ment on his enemies, or his roarings wherein 
he said he was like a pelican in the wilder- 
ness, Or as an Owl in the desart, with all such 
like his conditions, not being in the same spirit 
and condition that he was in; instead of sing- 
ing to the praise and glory of God, I should 
sing lies in his name to his great dishonor. 
And this was my condition many a day, 
mourning many a day before I did leave it, or 
could be brought to disown it; but in hisown 
due time the Lord brought me to see that I 
was not to sing to his praise and glory any 


other way but Christ the way, who said of|other Psalms but by the Spirit, and by a good 


Wacheth: so here I say that thou mayest|himeelf, “I am the light of the world, that\understanding, according to that of Paul: 
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“ Sing with the spirit, and sing with the un-|flues, according to the number of rooms to be|entirely disappeared ; but after a time it broke 

accommodated. To make them complete, the|out severely again, and on examination it wag 
inside of these flues should be made circular,|found the flue had been obstructed with rab. 
and plastered smooth. In the centre of this|bish from alterations made in the room aboye 
large flue place an iron, or terracotta—iron is|This was removed and the disease disappeared 
better—pipe of sufficient capacity to carry off|and has not returned. 


derstanding:” so that singing in rhime and 
metre according to Hopkins, Sternhold, and 
others, which giving sound only to the out- 
ward ear proved a burthen too heavy for me 
to bear, and David’s spirit in me was thereby 
wounded, so that I could not then sing David’s 
psalms with David's spirit; the good spirit of 
God, which guided David in singing, being 
grieved. 

I could speak of some other things in which 
I disliked thy worship at that time, but shall 
at this time forbear; and, as I said, if thou 
canst by plain Scripture testimony prove thy 
worship to be the true worship God doth re- 
quire of thee—well : if not, and I have reached 
something in thee which thou canst not silence 
or keep quiet, and if my testimony against 
these points of thy worship be answered by 
the witness for God in thy conscience, be not 
found fighting against God, but submit to the 
Light and it follow, and thou shalt be brought 
into the Lamb’s innocent nature, in which thy 
worship shall be built upon the Rock of Ages, 
which the gates of hell shall never prevail 
against; and to be a teacher that shall turn 
many from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God; and God will make 
thee shine as a fixed star in his firmament. 
So, in love to thy soul, I have written this 
unto thee, leaving the effect thereof unto my 
God ; because a tender love is begotten in me 
toward thee, and several other of thy ad- 
herents, particularly that old man who is fled 
unto you, being persecuted for conscience 
sake, as also to all the rest of your family. 

R.S 
(To be continued.) 
For “ The Friend.’ 
Improved Ventilation. 

I propose to point out for the benefit of the 
readers of “The Friend,” an important error 
in an article on the subject of ventilation, re- 
cently published in that Journal; and also to 
endeavour to set forth the true theory of 
ventilation, and prove its correctness by citing 
a few facts. 

This writer says, “The best way to venti- 
late is to introduce warm air on one side of 
the room, near the floor, and ventilate by an 
opening on the opposite side near the ceiling.” 
If this plan is adopted, and the ventilating 
flue is of sufficient power and capacity, the 
room will neither he ventilated nor warmed in a 
reasonable time. ‘This can be proved by intro- 
ducing sufficient smoke into the air-chamber 
of a furnace to make the current of warm air 
visible as it passes through the room. It will 
be found that as air when heated becomes 
lighter, it will rise rapidly toward the ceiling 
and pass out through the ventilating flue, 
without spreading much over the room, leay- 
ing the air in the corners and near the floor 
but little disturbed, and consequently that the 
heating and ventilating will both be but poorly 
accomplished. 

The most scientific and effectual mode is to 
have the heating and ventilating flues both 
near the floor, and on the same side of the 
room. They may either be placed side by 
side; or the heating register in the front of 
the fireplace and the openings to the ventilator 
on each side of the chimney. The proper 
place for building a chimney for the purpose, 
is to start from the cellar and run it up as 
high as can conveniently be done, above the 
top of the house; having in it one or more 


all the smoke and gases arising from the con- 
sumption of the fuel. Leave an opening in 
this brick flue near the heating register, or on 
the side of the chimney, as directed above, 
being very careful to place it near the floor. 

We will now examine, by the well known 

laws which govern the motion of hot and cold 
air, the effect of such an arrangement. Upon 
lighting a fire in the furnace, the smoke first 
passes up the pipe, warming and rarefying 
the air in the brick flue, causing it to rise and 
escape from the top of the chimney. The 
vacancy thus created in the flue will neces- 
sarily be replenished with air from the room; 
thus drawing out the foul air from the floor. 
As soon as the air-chamber becomes heated, 
the pure warm air rises and escapes through 
the register into the room, and being light it 
immediately ascends to the ceiling, and being 
thrown against the cool walls it descends, as 
it cools, carrying with it the impure air and 
all foul smells to the floor; where it is both 
forced and drawn into the ventilating flue, 
and escapes at the top of the chimney. To 
prove the correctness of this theory I will cite 
a few cases, showing the practical operation, 
and some of the important results from this 
yan. 
' At the Philadelphia Hospital, Blockley, 
ventilation from near the floor was first intro- 
duced by a Friend about ten years ago. To 
trace its history and recount a few of the 
effects upon the inmates of this Institution, 
may prove useful and interesting. Before its 
adoption all the wards had ventilators near 
the ceiling, and when cholera, ship and spotted 
fever, and other infectious diseases were in- 
troduced, they generally spread more or less 
through the wards, and affected, not only 
other patients, but many of the nurses sick- 
ened and some died. When gangrene, erysi- 
pelas or pyemia were either introduced or 
propagated in the surgical wards, many of the 
inmates were affected and some died of the 
disease. Even infants and their nurses in the 
nursery, to the number of twenty or thirty at 
one time, were innoculated with ophthalmia, 
brought in by a single patient. 

One of the women’s large medical wards 
has a chimney in the middle, with walls ex- 
tending a short distance on either side, only 
partly dividing the room; yet leaving more 
than one-third open between this chimney 
and each of the side walls. On one side of 
this chimney an opening for ventilation was 
made near the floor; on the other side about 
four feet above the floor. On the latter side a 
patient in bed, was attacked {with cholera, 
and other patients lying in bed were soon af- 
fected with the disease ; but it was observed, 
no patient on the other side of the chimney— 
although in the same room—nor any of the 
nurses or Others walking about this apart- 
ment, were affected. This high ventilator was 
brought down to the floor, and the disease 
immediately ceased spreading. The spread 
of these diseases was prevented or arrested in 
every ward when the ventilation was removed 
to the floor; although they continued their 
ravages while the ventilator remained near 
the ceiling. After the opening in the children’s 
nursery was brought to the floor, ophthalmia 


From the foregoing it is evident a full sy 
ply of fresh and pure air is vitally important 
to life and health—especially in hospitals, 4 
large amount of warm and wholesome air can 
be obtained from a well constructed furnace 
in the cellar, provided it is never overheated 
has sufficient evaporation of water in the air. 
chamber, and there are good ventilators near 
the floor, in each of the rooms intended to be 
warmed. Although the “low down grate” 
makes a cheerful and pleasant fire, and acts 
as a ventilator, yet the upper part of the open. 
ing is so high it is not equal to one drawin 
air from near the floor only. It also has, to 
some extent, the same objection as the old- 
fashioned, large, open fire-place, viz: it does 
not remove the cold and impure air which is 
always near the floor; and while you suffer 
from heat in the face, you suffer from cold on 
the back. Open fire-places always require a 
large supply of air from some source; and 
unless supplied in some other way, it is neces- 
sarily drawn through the cracks and chinks 
around the doors and windows, creating a 
cold unhealthy draft on the back and shoul- 
ders. But if a room is heated by the intro- 
duction of a sufficient supply of warm air, 
there is but little pressure of cold from with. 
out. 

By experiment it has been found a room 
can be warmed by heated air, sooner—especi- 
ally near the floor—with a well constructed 
ventilator open, than when it is shut. 

J.C. A. 


For “The Friend.” 
Incidents in the Life of Edward Wright. 
(Continued from page 191.) 

“Tn all this he was not happy. 


Fear at 
times seized his buoyant spirits, and as he 
heard of the imprisonment for twenty-one 
days of a companion, he trembled lest such a 
fate might happen to him. Hungry and weary, 
he repented of his unfeeling conduct towards 
the parents who had made numberiess efforts 


for his reformation. Without food the whole 
of one day he was glad to pick up a number 
of old nails from the shore to obtain one half- 
penny, with which to purchase dry crusts. 
The baker filled his cap with pieces of bread, 
some of which were quite mouldy; and sitting 
down upon a doorstep, he ate with tears, but 
not with relish, the dry bread he had pur. 
chased. He resolved to wander to some spot 
where, in the dull light of the evening, his 
mother would be sure to pass; and when the 
poor women met her ragged and deplorable 
son, she burst into tears of deepest grief. Not 
daring to take him home, she arranged for his 
staying all night at a neighbor’s house; and 
in a few days his father prevailed upon a pilot 
to get his unruly son into a ship in the coal 
trade.” 

After his return from this voyage he fell 
into bad company, “the restrictions of home 
became increasingly irksome: his father’s ad- 
monitions and prayers made him wretched, 
and he longed to get away from those who 
sought so earnestly and persistently to Te 
strain him in his evil courses. His mothers 
heart continually vibrated between hope 42 
fear; at one time she was buoyed up with the 
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hope that prayer would be answered; at an- lieved herself by a flood of tears, inquired,| himself standing as a wretched sinner before 
other, she sank into despondency and sorrow. ‘ Where is the man who saved my child? The/the great Judge, without anything to say in 
Often did she creep out of her bed-room in| brave rescuer was pointed out, and falling at|his own defence. In this awful condition, 





the small hours of the morning to let her pro-| his feet she thanked him repeatedly, asking| feeling his guilt, and with broken heart seek- 


digal son in at the window, when his father; what she could do to reward him for his 
had locked him out; and hour after hour, in) bravery. Ned laid his hand on her head, and 


the loneliness of her grief, would she lie awake, 
listening for the sound of the footstep she 
knew so well, and had yearned to hearso long. 





said, ‘All right, mother ; I’ve a little one of 
my Own.’ 


“ Returning to the pier, he found that the 


When he was out, she feared he would be} collection had been made by the captains of 
locked up, and if he did not return during the| the two steamers and the man in charge of 
night, she would make inquiries early in the|the pier, and his jacket pockets were filled 
morning at the police-station, in order that if| with coppers, and his trousers pockets with 


behad got into mischief, she might be present 
at the court, should a fine be inflicted, to save 


Having failed in an attempt at burglary. 
he stole a coil of rope, but was detected and 
sentenced to twenty-one days imprisonment, 
His course from this time onward was gener- 


small silver. 


Of course, he could not resist 


the temptation to drink too much rum, and 


that night in the public-house, going home 
drunk and penniless! 


He -could expose his 
life to danger, to rescue a drowning child ; but 
he could not be brave enough to resist the 


him the humiliation of gaol-life.” 2 consequence was that he spent all he had 


ally in the broad road that leadeth down to 
the chambers of death. Burglary, robbery 
aod imprisonment, varied with prize fight- 
ing, and occasional intervals of honest labor, 
marked his experience. He enlisted in the 
pavy, but was flogged for general carelessness 
and inattention to his duties. The kindness 
of his parents, though grossly abused, never 
became entirely exhausted, and often relieved 
him when brought to the lowest depths of 
hunger and distress. He married a respect- 
able woman, but his wife was often brutally 
treated. Sometimes he would resolve to lead 
a better life, but the influence of bad com- 
panions, his own wicked propensities, and 
especially the love of strong drink, to the use 
of which he was greatly addicted, soon led 
him into his former evil courses. One inci- 
dent, which is related of him, illustrates in a 
striking manner the effect which intemper- 
ance often exerts on its victims. 

He was standing on the steamboat pier, 
at the River Thames, when he heard the cry, 
“A boy overboard.” Hastening to the spot, 
and looking carefully into the water, he ob- 
served bubbles; “‘andina moment the thought 
occurred to him that these bubbles were pro- 
bably caused by the last breathings of the 
drowning lad. Instantly, with the quickness 
of an apparition, he plunged into the river, 
dived beneath the surface, and while the crowd 
on the shore and pier were awaiting in breath- 
less suspense his reappearance, he dived to 
the bottom, and there lay the body, as if dead. 
Passing one arm under the lad, and with the 
other raising himself and his burden to the 
surface, Ned was seen with his prize above 
the water, and was greeted with a simultane- 
ous shout from the spectators. A boat was 
meanwhile sent to his assistance, the boy put 
in it, and conveyed to a public-house, and Ned, 
amid such plaudits as nearly bewildered him, 
swam safely to the pier. 

“As he was going away, the captain of one 
of the steambroats cried out, ‘Hold on! we 


right,’ was Ned’s response; ‘while you are 
doing so, I'll just ran up and see how the lad 
8 getting on.’ The boy bad been so long 
under water that he appeared as one dead ; 
and although stimulants were freely given, 
and every appliance obtained for restoring 
aiimation, it was feared for some time that 
the case was hopeless. The means were at 
last successful, and the frantic mother, whose 
Wild shrieks of sorrow had been heard from 
outside, pushed her way into the room, clasped 
her child fondly to her bosom, and having re- 


are going to make a collection for you.’ 


temptations of drink. He could sympathise 
with a mother’s sorrow and a child’s suffering; 
but in the midst of these allurements to drink 
he could forget his young and hungry wife, 
and neglect the wants of his infant child.” 

He is described at this period of his life as 
“running foot and boat races, and getting 
drunk on the proceeds, fighting with friends 
and foes, ill-treating his wife, and starving his 
children, and committing thefts either of a 
petty character or on a large scale.” Cer- 
tainly this was a most unpromising character, 
and nothing short of the power of Divine 
Grace could effect the 


“Transformation of apostate man, 
From fool to wise, from earthly to divine.” 


Disappointed in his other efforts at obtain- 
ing money, he accepted a challenge to parti- 
cipate in a prize-fight, which he hoped would 
relieve his wants. He put himself in train- 
ing for the combat, and fearing lest some of 
his companions might call and persuade him 
to drink, which would interfere with his pro- 
spects of success, he one evening asked his 
wife to take a walk with him, that he might 
get out of the way of temptation. Findinga 
place open for religious worship, and being 
invited to go in with the assurance “ All seats 
free and no collections,” they went in to pass 
the time. The sermon had but little effect 
upon him, and being rather wearied by it, he 
thought of leaving the building, but his atten- 
tion was arrested by an earnest prayer which 
followed. He says of it: “ Whilst praying for 
all ranaway children, I could not help believ- 
ing that he meant me; and here came an ur- 
gent appeal that God would save the young 
men who were sending their father and mo- 
ther’s gray hairs with sorrow to the grave; 
after this prayer, he cried with a loud voice, 
‘Young man, where will you spend eternity ? 
This he repeated six times, causing an interval 
of solemn quiet to pervade the meeting be- 
tween each cry of ‘ Eternity.’ 

“During these awful moments all my past 
history rose up before my mind, even from boy- 
hood. Then came the thought as to whether 
I was prepared to die, and | remember what 
the preacher had been saying, ‘The wicked 
shall be turned into hell, with all the nations 
that forget God.’ This all tended to harrow 
my feelings, until at last I swooned.” 

Whilst in this partly unconscious state, the 
intellectual faculties were still awake, and to 


the day of judgment seemed actually present. 


|His conscience being greatly stirred, he felt the main question for one, thinking of the 


his strongly excited feelings the realities of 


ing for pardon and forgiveness, he was im- 
pressed with the conviction that there was 


hope for him through the mercy of God in 
Christ Jesus. When he was restored to con- 
sciousness, he found himself sitting on a back 
seat, the perspiration streaming from his brow, 
and tears channelling his cheeks. 

His wife also was deeply impressed on the 
same occasion, and they returned home fully 
determined to walk hand in hand on the 
heavenly journey. 

The next morning brought with it a test cf 
the sincerity of his newly formed resolutions. 
He felt that he could not fulfil his engagement 
to take part in the prize fight. So, the first 
thing after breakfast he went to the friend by 
whom the matter had been arranged, and an- 
nounced his intention. Of course he was met 
with many bitter reproaches: called a cur, 
and a fool; and one remarked, “ Poor Ned, 
he’s gone off his chump (/. e. mind) at last.” 
Ned overheard the free criticism and observed, 
“ No, I was never in my right mind before; 
but I am now, thanks be to God.” 

He spent some time in seeking employment, 
and at last obtained a situation as a lighter- 
man. “ Unfortunately, however, a man who 
had long known him as a rogue, informed his 
employer, and although Ned had been by that 
time, through sobriety, ability, and general 
good conduct, promoted to the post of fore- 
man lighterman, he was thrown once more 
upon the world. It was a hard trial, but Ned 
felt called upon to bear it cheerfully. By 
doing odd jobs he succeeded in gaining bread 
for himself and family ; and in the evening he 
and his wife went to a night school. Mean- 
while, he sought constant employment, but 
was discouraged by frequent refusal. One 
person whom he asked, shouted out, “ No, you 
vagabond, certainly not; but if you’re not out 
of that gate in double-quick time, I'll have 
you locked up ; for we know now who it was 
that stole our bales of indigo and barrels of 
tobacco.” 

Poor Ned ran away as quickly as possible, 
conscious that he had been guilty of the rob- 
bery, crying out as he went along, with his 
heart full of grief, “ Guilty, Ned, guilty.” Yet 
he did not murmur. After so dishonest a 
career he did not expect better treatment. 

(To be continued.) 


a 


For “The Friend.’ 
Tennessee Freedmen’s Schools. 

Some account is macuring for publication, 
of what has been done, and remains to be 
done in respect to a few of these schools. It 
is thought best not to delay the following 
notice; as any one looking this way, would 
want time to weigh the matter, and obtain 
statements beyond what may appear in the 
account above referred to. 

Being desirous of returning to my family, 
and not willing to leave unimproved so good 
an opportunity of serving the cause of hu- 
manity in behalf of the downtrodden race of 
Africa, the opening is proposed to the con- 
sideration of such Friends as feel religiously 
drawn to the work of education among the 
Freedmen. Full information will be given to 
pees who may communicate with the sub- 
scriber; but, after the consideration of duty, 
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work, would be “what has he done” in the|aid do anything that will promote the blessed|with the Father of mercies, that he would be 
line of teaching? grading schools? managing}cause of truth and righteousness, or our own|pleased to enable us to keep our eye Single 
mixed schools? and especially in forwarding|soul’s peace. Thy expression of feeling me as}unto Him in this day of calamity and gore 
a in the practical, essential and elementary|a mother seems as though it does not belong|trial. But not feeling my mind as much pe. 

to me, often feeling myself far behind many|lieved and peaceful as at some other times 
of those who are younger in years, thyself|the language arose : ‘Ye have need of patience, 





ranches ? 
Y. WARNER, 


First mo. 25, 1871. Maryville, Tenn. 
Selected. 
THE FALLEN LEAVES. 
We stand among the fallen leaves, 
Young children at our play, 
And laugh to see the yellow things 
Go rustling on their way ; 
Right merrily we hunt them down, 
The autumn winds and we, 
Nor pause to gaze where snow-drifts lie, 
Or sunbeams gild the tree; 
With dancing feet we leap along 
Where withered boughs are strown ; 
Nor past nor future checks our song— 
The present is our own. 


We stand among the fallen leaves 
In youth’s enchanted spring— 

When hope (who wearies at the last) 
First spreads her eagle wing, 

We tread with steps of conscious strength 
Beneath the leafless trees, 

And the color kindles in our cheek 
As blows the winter breeze, 

While gazing towards the cold gray sky, 
Clouded with snow and rain, 

We wish the old year all past by, 
And the young spring come again. 

We stand among the fallen leaves 
In manhood’s haughty prime— 

When first our pausing hearts begin 
To love “ the olden time ;” 

And, as we gaze, we sigh to think 
How many a year hath passed 

Since neath those cold and faded trees 
Our footsteps wandered last ; 

And old companions—now perchance 
Estranged, forgot, or dead— 

Come round us, as those autumn leaves 
Are crush’d beneath our tread. 


We stand among the fallen leaves 
In our own autumn day— 
And tottering on with feeble steps, 
Pursue our cheerless way. 
We look not back—too long ago 
Hath all we loved been lost; 
Nor forward—for we may not live 
To see our new hope cross’d ; 
3ut on we go—the sun’s faint beam 
A feeble warmth imparts— 
Childhood without its joy returns— 
The present fills our hearts! 
————_.e 
For “The Friend.” 
Selections from the Diary of Hannah Gibbons; a 
Minister deceased. 
(Continued from page 187.) 

To her friend and relative Hannah Rhoads, 
she writes, 

“10th mo. 7th, 1863. 

“ My dear friend and cousin,—I have often 
thought of replying to thine of Sixth month 
last, but frequent indisposition of body and 
poverty of spirit have been so much my por- 
tion that I seemed to have no ability for it; 
and now may not have anything to commn- 
nicate worth thy notice; but may say in read- 
ing thy very acceptable letter, I was comforted 
in finding that I was so kindly remembered 
by those who love the Lord Jesus, often feel- 
ing low and discouraged, and not forgetting 
the language of David, ‘Surely I am a worm 
and no man.’ These humiliating feelings are 
not agreeable to our nature, but no doubt are 
designed for the furtherance of the Gospel, 
and to make us feel the verity of the dear 
Master’s declaration, ‘Without me ye can do 
nothing :’ and surely we cannot without His 


being one of that number. I am frequently 
humbled under a sense of my own short- 
comings. The mention of thy own exercise 
was 80 far from burthening me, that it seemed 
like face answering face in a glass. I have 
often felt very tender sympathy with thee 
and thine, when about leaving your former 
home ard since; having experienced a similar 
trial. I now remember afresh how it was 
with me when sitting by the remains of my 
dear departed one in solemn silence, the earn- 


that after ye have done the will of God, ye 
may receive the promise.’ 

“16th. This morning before I arose it felt 
to me the offering of yesterday was an accept. 
able one, and a degree of peaceful quiet wag 
afforded. May I be thankful for every crumb 
that falls from the Master’s table. 

“21st. Feeling much proved and tried, I 
think I can adopt the language of Jane Pear. 
son in the first stanza of a poem she composed, 
and which I think is recorded in the account 


est petition of my heart was to the Father of|of her life,* and is as follows: 


mercies for myself and dear children, that as 
He had been pleased to remove from us our 
outward stay and counsellor, that He would 
be pleased to condescend to be with us, be our 
guide and leader, and that we might through 
His help be enabled to follow Him. And I may 
say, that although many trials, besetments, 
and discouragements have been my experience, 
only known to Him who appointed or permit- 
ted them, yet He has been pleased in match- 
less mercy, from season to season, to bear up 
my head above the billows that seemed almost 
ready to overwhelm; and I trust I may add 
to be ‘as the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land,’ sustaining the weary traveller 
also as with a brook by the way. Thus we 
have cause to say with the Psalmist, ‘ Thy 
rod and thy staff they comfort me;’ and to 
trust in the name of the Lord, who I verily 
believe, regards the poor of the flock with 


tender compassion, and continues to be a 
Father of the fatherless, and a Judge of the 
widow in his holy habitation. 

“T was comforted in hearing that our late 
Yearly Meeting was a time of renewed favor; 


’ 
a time wherein more of the cementing influ- 


ence of heavenly love was experienced than 
for some years before it. Such seasons are 
cause of humble gratitude to the Author of 
all our blessings, and times, I doubt not, of 
renewing the faith of those who have none to 
look to for help but the Lord alone. ‘I will 
also leave in the midst of thee an afflicted and 
poor people, and they shall trust in the name 
of the Lord ;’ and now, poor and unworthy as 
I often feel myself to be, yet the encouraging 
language of our Divine Master flows towards 
thee, my precious cousin, ‘ Fear thou not, for 
I am with thee; be not dismayed, for I am 
thy God. I will strengthen thee, yea I will 
help thee, yea I will uphold thee with the 
right hand of my righteousness.’ It was affect- 
ing to learn that thy dear brother William’s 
sight continues declining. Himself and dear 
children are ofttimes remembered in tender 
sympathy. 

“Please give my love affectionately to thy 
dear daughters; we should be pleased to see 
thyself or any of them here. In a measure of 
that love which I trust waxeth not old, I bid 
thee affectionately farewell. Thy cousin, 

HANNAH GIBBONS.” 

“10th mo. 15th, 1863. I went to meeting 
in rather more infirmity of body than usual, 
and much exercise of mind. I had not sat 
long, before the spirit of supplication was, I 
believe, experienced for myself and those as- 
sembled: and after our friend M. A. L. from 
Philadelphia, had appeared in testimony, I 
ventured to bend the knee, and to intercede 


‘In age, assist me, dearest Lord, 

In faith my spirit stay. 

And if I’ve err’d through slavish fear, 
Forgive me, Lord, I pray. 

No other foes assail me now, 
Nor prey upon my peace, 

But false alarms and slavish fears; 
Oh! cause those fears to cease,’ 

“T crave right direction, and that Thon, 
Father of mercies, may be pleased to keep me 
in a safe path, free from all the wiles of an 
unwearied enemy. 

“11th mo. 8th. I was favored to sit with 
Friends in our meeting. My mind was exer. 
cised in desire for myself and those gathered, 
that our spiritual eye might be kept single to 
our Holy Head. After expressing what arose, 
and bending the knee in supplication, I felt a 
little strengthened to trust aud hope in the 
Lord’s mercy. 

“12th. As I lay in bed, I trust I may say in 
humble intercession to our Almighty Father 
for right direction, the situation of Abraham 
when about to offer his son Isaac, came im- 
pressively before me, which afforded such re- 
lief to my mind, that I believed it was of a 
Divine nature. Holy Father, wilt thou be 
pleased to preserve me from doubting again, 
lest the enemy prevail against me. Keep me, 
I beseech Thee, as in the hollow of Thy holy 
hand, that neither heights nor depths may be 
able to separate me from Thy love in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. 

“26th. During our sitting together in meet- 
ing my mind was sorrowfully impressed with 
fears, lest a dividing spirit might be suffered 
to creep in among us; and desires were felt 
and vocally expressed for our preservation. 
The language of our Divine Master arose: 
“He that is not with me is against me, and 
he that gathereth not with me scattereth 
abroad.’ I felt renewedly concerned that we 
might each one, by looking inward, be et 
abled to build over against our own house, be 
favored to see eye to eye, and to walk by the 
same rule, and mind the same thing. being 
solemnly impressed with the spirit of supph- 
cation, it was yielded to, whereupon my mind 
was favored with a degree of sweetness which 
was precious to feel. ; 

“12th mo. 8th. Having been poorly in 
body, and often low in mind, I was encourage 
this morning by reading the memorandums 
of my dear friend Jane Bettle; with whom I 
was acquainted in early life. Her pious eX 
ample, with, as she expressed, the need we 
have of watching unto prayer daily against 
the assaults of our soul’s enemy, is 10 
worthy of our close attention. Dearest Father! 


* See Friends’ Library, vol. 4, p. 460. 
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pleased, I beseech Thee, to enable me to/that “the Lord gave them favor in the sight 

near Thee in faith and hope; lest the|of the Egyptians.” It does not appear to have 
gemy prevail against me. For Thou alone|been fully known to the Hebrews that they 
ytable to preserve. ; were going finally to leave Egypt; they might 
«93d. Before I arose this morning, my|have expected to return ; and it is almost cer- 
sind being turned inward to the Lord, being) tain that if their oppressors had known that 
gosible it is only through His help that we/they were not to return they would not have 


gn be enabled to make straight steps to our|lent them their jewels.— Roberts. 
jet, desires were raised that I might be pre- 
gved from bringing dishonor on the blessed 
froth, and enabled to fight the good fight of 
jith: for ‘ Without faith, it is impossible to 


lease God.’ ” 


For “ The Friend.” 
The Late Earthquake in Northeastern America. 
The last number of Silliman’s Journal con- 
tains an article by A. C. Twining of New 
Haven, respecting the earthquake of Tenth 
. mo. 20, 1870; and inasmuch as this disturb- 
Do Plants absorb Moisture through their\ance of the earth’s crust was the most con- 
aves?’ —Two French botanists, Prillieux| siderable both in extent and amount, that has 
yd Duchartre, have recently turned their at-|in our time visited this part of America, we 
ation to this question, and their experiments| propose to make copious extracts from the 
jad to the conclusion that it must be an-| interesting article referred to: 
gered, contrary to the belief of all the older} “Notices of this earthquake collected from 
iptanists, in the negative. Duchartre’s ex-|the newspapers, and received from other 
riments were made for the most part on/sources, display an area of disturbance extend- 
aiphytes, plants having no direct communi-|ing from New Brunswick in the East, to the 
ation with the soil, and which are yet found|State of Iowa in the West, and from the 
» contain potash, soda, alumina, and other| Lakes and the River St. Lawrence in the 
ingredients which plants whose roots grow in| North, to Cincinnati and Richmond, Va., in 
teearth derive from that source. If these|the opposite direction. No doubt the actual 
ts derive their sustenance from the moist|area of disturbance was far more extended, 
vpor by which they are surrounded, it is diffi-| especially in the East and North; for the 
alt to understand how they can procure their| manifestations were at least as strong in de- 
niterials. But if they absorb not aqueous! gree at the utmost bounds of our information 
vapor, but water itself, we can at once account| in these last directions, as in those parts with 
frthe possession of these inorganic materials.| which we are most immediately familiar. The 
To ascertain how far this account is just,|same conclusion is confirmed by the circum- 
Dachartre placed several of these epiphytes,|stance that, even where the motions were 
rovided with their rial roots, in closed ves-| most fully developed, they were not obvious 
els, filled with moist vapor; the result was} to persons not favorably situated for receiving 
toconfirm the observation of Prillieux, that|impressions from them. It is easy to believe 
uder these circumstances the plants lost| that they escaped public attention over large 
weight. If, however, from any cause the|regions where they took place sensibly, al- 
plants came in contact with liquid water, it| though but feebly. 
was absorbed readily, and the plants increased| At this place—New Haven, Connecticut— 
inweight. When leaves, flaccid from undue|the movements, both in the precise time of 
evaporation, are suspended in moist air, they} their occurrence and in the attendant circum- 
neover their freshness, though they do not/|stances, were immediately and critically in- 
gain in weight; hence the inference is drawn| vestigated by the writer, from the testimony 
that the renewed vitality of the leaves is due| of many intelligent citizens. Independently, 
not to the absorption of vapor, but to thejand in their various situations and positions, 
ransference of fluid from one branch to an-| the witnesses agreed in describing an oscilla- 
other. When leaves, however, are actually|tory movement, to and fro, in the general 
planged in liquid water for a considerable) direction of N.N.E. to S.S.W.,—not level but 
time, they do absorb it in considerable quan-| rocking. This last sensation is plainly indica- 
tities. A good account of these experiments|tive quite as much of a vertical displacement, 
vill be found in the Gardener’s Chronicle for| combining irregularly and oppositely with the 
Sept. 17th.— Living Age. horizontal, as of any alternations of inclina- 
=a tion in the earth’s surface, after the manner 
The Borrowing of Jewels—When the Orien-| of a wave, and a consequent vibratory condi- 
tals go to their sacred festivals they always|tion of persons and objects. Still, that the 
put on their best jewels. Not to appear be-/latterdid take place is a conclusion that seems 
fore the gods in such a way they consider would|to be made inevitable, by the invariable fact 
be diszraceful to themselves and displeasing|that the oscillations were by far the most 
to the deities. A person whose clothes and| perceptible in lofty situations,—for example, 
jewels are indifferent will borrow of hisricher|in the ascent progressively from the lower 
neighbors ; and nothing is more common than} floors of edifices to the upper stories. In the 
o8ee poor people standing before the tem-| latter, at least, objects were both felt and seen 
ples, or engaged in sacred ceremonies, well|to be in motion ; and suspended objects, as 
worned with jewels. The almost pauper|lamps and pictures, were set into vibration, 
tide or bridegroom at a marriage may often| with a range of three or four inches and, 
lesen decked with gems of the most costly| when free, in the direction already specified. 
ind, which have been borrowed for the occa-| There were two distinct shocks. ‘In estima- 
ton. It fully accords, therefore, with the idea|ting the duration of these and of the interval 
what is due at a sacred or social festival to| between them, and also in estimating their 
te thus adorned in their best attire. Under|component oscillations, these durations and 
these circumstances it would be perfectly easy | intervals were in no case recorded from mere 
© borrow of the Egyptians their jewels, as| verbal statements, but means were employed 
they themselves in their festivals would doubt-|to ascertain the informant’s mental impres- 
Wear the same things. It is also recorded’ sions and recollections, applying to them my 


(To be continued.) 


own measurement, as to time. These impres- 
sions and recollections would often give dura- 
tions more than double, in some instances, of 
the like in other instances. Taking, however, 
the most trustworthy, and allowing to the 
others a weight proportioned to their value, 
under the circumstances, the first shock was 
found to have continued through about nine 
seconds, the second through about eleven se- 
conds, and the interval about five—making, 
altogether, twenty-six seconds. The time of 
each double vibration—that is both to and 
fro—was concluded to approximate to a se- 
cond and one-third,—although so far as mere 
numbers were concerned, the witnesses more 
generally approved not more than one second, 
or even less. The precise time of day will be 
referred to farther on. It is remarkable that 
motions which were not even noticed, ordi- 
narily, by persons in basement stories or in 
the streets, should have produced in most of 
those who felt them nausea or dizziness or 
other affections, according to the tempera- 
ment of the individual. 

A careful comparison of the various news- 
paper paragraphs which have come to hand— 
nearly forty in number—makes it clear that 
the general phenomena were everywhere the 
same. Every-where there were two shocks 
experienced of a few seconds each, and a brief 
interval. ‘These are about as variously stated 
in duration by the newspapers as the same 
were stated by different observers at New 
Haven. On the whole, the entire duration— 
26 seconds—at New Haven, is confirmed as 
having been about the duration in all other 
places observed—a uniformity probable in 
itself. 

Respecting the relative amount of disturb- 
ance at different places, the sensations experi- 
enced by individuals would be but a fallacious 
test, because so much influenced by tempera- 
ment, as well as by situations and positions. 
Persons sitting, for example, were far more 
sensitive than persons standing. Again, while 
operatives in upper rooms often rushed down 
—as here at New Haven—in a panic, persons 
standing or walking in the immediate vieinity 
below, did not even perceive the phenomenon. 
Thesame remark applies to the reported sway- 
ing of walls and buildings ten inches to a foot, 
which is no doubt exaggerated in amount. 
But a vague conclusion may be derived from 
specific occurrences such as the displacement 
of objects, the cracking of window panes or 
of ceilings, and the falling of chimneys, as 
well as from the degree of public notice which 
the event excited. All that in the present 
instance, can be rationally deduced from such 
indications would seem to be that the amount 
of disturbance at New York, at Cleveland, at 
Milwaukee and Detroit was about the same 
as at New Haven; that it was greater at 
Boston, at Brunswick, at Montreal and at 
Quebec; that it was less at Cincinnati, at 
Chicago, and at Dubuque, and was but just 
distinctly perceptible at Richmond, Va. In 
other words, the movement was more re- 
markable in the East and North, and less in 
the West and particularly in the South. It 
is also believed that no like occurrence com- 
parable in the aggregate with this one has 
been experienced in New England during the 
present century, nor since November 18, 1755 
—supposing the newspaper quotation, rela- 
tive to that event, made by a Boston corres- 
—— from ‘a book published in 1786’ to 

e correct and authentic. 
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It only remains to compare the times noted 
at the various places concerning which our 
information is sufficiently authentic. At this 
place there were two among the observers 
who separately noted the time by reference 
to standard time-pjeces. By each the same 
time of beginning was given, within a few 
seconds ;—that is, 1lh 19m 46s. The aver- 
age of three other observations by time-pieces 
whose errors could not be ascertained except 
on the day after, proved to be very nearly 
the same. The same conclusion was farther 
confirmed, with sufficient exactness, by the 
average of three clocks which had stopped, 
as observed upon their dials.” 

From observations of the time of the com- 
mencement of the shock made with some aim 
at correctness, at twenty-two places, the 
author has constructed a table showing the 
gradual progress of the disturbance from the 
East toward the West. The places referred 
to were (commencing with the easternmost 
and taking them in the order of their longi- 
tude) St. John’s, New Brunswick, Bangor, 
Me., Lewiston, Me., Boston, Mass., Harvard 
College Observatory, Quebec, L. C., Provi- 
dence, R. I., Norwich, Conn., Montpelier. Vt., 
Hartford, Conn., New Haven, Conn., Mon- 
treal, L. C., Dudley Observatory, N. Y., Hud- 
son, N. Y., Schenectady, N. Y., New York 
City, Warsaw, N. Y., Toronto, U. C., Owen 
Sound, U. C., Cleveland, O., Cincinnati, O., 
and Chicago, Ill. No account is taken in the 


table of observations, “ which do not purport 
in the notices themselves to be near approxi- 
mations, or which are adopted from the rail- 
road time-pieces without supplying the pro- 
_ per correction, or which are found by com- 

parison with the mass of observations to be 


grossly inerror. ‘To one or the other of en 
categories belong the notices from Brunswick 
and Portland, Me., Burlington, Vt., Warrens- 
burg, Saratoga, Cooperstown, Cornell Univer- 
sity, and Auburn, N. Y., Scranton and Titus- 
ville, Pa. 

An inspection of this table discloses no 
considerable north-and-south movement. A 
nearly east-and-west progress is that which 
appears most consistent with the aggregate 
of times. Indeed it presents itself as the only 
one at all consistent with a uniform and 
regular progress. Nor is there discovered in 
the table any decisive indication of a change 
of direction as between the east and the west 
of the Alleghanies; but the various accounts, 
so far as they go, indicate the very reverse. 

The best approximate result appears to be 
that the earthquake made progress from 
about E. 6° N. to about W. 6°S., at the rate 
of one hundred and sixty miles a minute, being 
six minutes and a half from St. John to 
Chicago; while surprisinjly, the ordinary direc. 
tion of the subordinate undulation was about N. 
by E. But there was not absolute regularity 
of rate in any single direction. 

It appears by observations of Prof. Hough 
at Dudley observatory, obligingly furnished 
me by him, that the principal shock was ob- 
served at 11h 15m, being a few seconds in 
duration, but that a tremor continued for at 
least a minute. No doubt there exist, at 
various localities not heard from, many ob- 
servations recorded or distinctly remem- 

bered. It is desirable yet to have them com. 
municated to this place, or to some one else- 
where, by whom they will be made available. 

In fact while this article is in press, | am 
furnished through the favor of H. Paton, Esq, , 


of the Montreal Telegraph Co. at Quebec, 
with the following important statements by 
Robert McCord, the operator who made in- 
quiries immediately after the cessation of the 
earthquake at that office, and received replies 
from Montreal. His condensed statements 
are: ‘All perceptible motion was over here 
by the time I had finished telegraphing to 
Montreal—do you feel earthquake. It would 
take about eight seconds to telegraph the 
words used. The operator’s immediate reply 
was—no. About fifteen seconds after, he said 
—here it is. The gentleman at Montreal 
afterward explained that, although he said 
no, he did experienced a slight movement at 
the time, but was not aware that it was 
caused by an earthquake. He telegraphed— 
here it is—on the instant that the shock be- 
came sensibly evident. He cannot say how 
long the vibration lasted after that period, 
accurately, but is of opinion it continued for 
nine or ten seconds. The following further par- 
ticulars may be of interest. The shock passed 
over this district from a northerly direction, 
—a rumbling sound accompanied the shock, 
resembling that produced by ponderous ma- 
chinery,—noise and motion increased steadily 
for some seconds, and gradually passed away. 
Buildings were violently shaken. Our office 
being in the upper part of a high brick build- 
ing, the trembling was powerfully felt—the 
clock in the oftice was stopped by it at 11: 25, 


graph office, require not less than eighteey 
seconds for transmission and reception, Then 
there are estimated fifteen seconds of inte, 
val. Then there was the second reply of not 
less than eight seconds ; then there were ning 
or ten seconds to the end of the vibrations 
In other words, there transpired not less than 
forty-two seconds between the end of the 
message and of the tremors at Quebee, and 
the end of the same at Montreal, ninety-six 
miles distant in longitude, and one hundred 
and fifty-nine in a line N. 51° E., and which 
in the table above had been and still remaing 
credited with the empirical interval of thirty. 
nine seconds,—showing a near accordanee 
between these and the other facts, and 137 
miles per minute of east-and-west progress, 
Again, the Montreal ‘no’ was given justas 
the tremors there began, and after—say six ge. 
conds after—the end of the shock at Quebee: 
that is to say, the beginning traversed from 
icity to city in some six seconds more than the 
duration of the shock. Consequently the 
latter, in consistency with the above, must 
have continued about thirty-six seconds, in 
place of the twenty-six seconds ascertained 
at New Haven. Still again, the shock at 
Montreal began with the ‘no,’ which may 
have occupied four seconds. Then there were 
fifteen seconds of interval; then eight of 
reply; then nine to ten of estimated continu- 
‘ance; in all thirty-six or thirty-seven seconds 


but am not certain if the time by it previous|for the duration of the shock. The principal 


to the shock was correct. Some observers 
say the shock was first felt here a few seconds 


before 11: 24, and lasted forty seconds—| 


others state fifty or sixty seconds. I am of 
Opinion it lasted sixty seconds. No two 
Opinions agree as to the commencement and 
duration.’ 

‘At Bay St. Paul and Les Eboulements— 
places about ninety or one hundred miles 
northeast of Quebec—the ground opened in 
several places, and water was thrown up. 
Slight elevations of land in some places were 
produced. The country in the vicinity of St. 
Paul’s Bay is of volcanic formation, and slight 
shocks are of frequent occurrence. A gentle- 
man from that vicinity informs me that they 
had twenty or thirty slight shocks within the 
past two weeks. The shock on the 20th, here, 
did not appear to have an undulating, upheav- 
ing motion, but to partake of a tremulous 
nature. 

‘The operator at Richmond, a place ninety 
miles southwest of here, says the shock was 
just passing away there at the period when I 
made the inquiry of Montreal.’ 

R. McCord does not refer to specific au- 
thority for the convalsive effects at Bay St. 
Paul and Les Eboulements, some 55 to 62 
miles in a direct line from Quebec ; but they 
are in general conformity to what has long 
been known to British geologists respecting 
the volcanic character of the region specified. 
In that region, very probably, lay the initial 
spot of the disturbance. The subject in this 
view of it, merits a more extended investiga- 
tion, and it is hoped, that the statement here 
brought out will indace new communications 
relative to the facts. 

The interpretation of R. McCord’s inter- 
esting statements relative to the telegraphic 
communications, seems to be as follows: He 
occupied the last eight seconds of the motion 
at Quebec with a question put to Montreal. 
That question, together with the answer ‘no,’ 


movement at Montreal did not come till at 
least fifteen seconds after the beginning; and 
the testimony of the Richmond operator 
shows that the violence of the shock there 
had passed, while the tremors at Quebec were 
still in faint continuance.” 


ee 





For “The Friend.” 
Thou for You. 
William Penn on nonconformity to the world 
respecting our simple and plain speech, Thou 


fae You, concludes his essay with the follow. 


ing exhortation to the reader. 

“The eternal God, who is great amongst 
us, and is on his way in the earth to make 
his power known, ‘ will root up every plant 
that his right hand hath not planted.’ Where 
fore let me beseech thee, reader, to consider 
the foregoing reasons, which were mostly 
given me from the Lord, in that time, whe 
my condescension to these fashions woald 
have been purchased at almost any rate; but 
the certain sense I had of their contrariety # 
the meek and self-denying life of holy Jesus, 
required of me my disuse of them, and a faith- 
ful testimony against them. 1 speak the 
truth in Christ; I lie not ; I would not have 
brought myself under censure and disdain for 
them, could I, with peace of conscience, have 
kept my belief under a worldly behaviour. It 
was extremely irksome to me, to decline 
expose myself; but having an assured a0 
repeated sense of the original of these vail 
customs, that they rise from pride, self-lovg 
and flattery, I dared not gratify that mindia 
myself or others. And for this reason it § 
that lam earnest with my readers to be cat 
tious how they reprove us on this occas} 
and do once more entreat them, that they 
would seriously weigh in themselves, whe 
it be the spirit of the world, or of the Father, 
that is so angry with, (or disposed to wm 
away from) our honest, plain, and harmless 
Thou and Thee: that so every plant 





I find by careful trial at the American Tele-'God, our heavenly Father, hath not planted 
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For “The Friend” 
Kamtehatka and its People. 

jn interesting account of the scenery and 

ie of this lonely peninsula, and of North 

mm Siberia, is given by George Kennan 
gsrecently published volume, entitled “Tent 
{jp in Siberia,” &c. This work, like that of 
1H. Dall on Alaska, is a production of one 
{that small band of earnest and intelligent 
ya who in the employment of the Rasso- 
jerican Telegraph Company, in the years 
wi-, traversed the almost unknown coun- 
n through which the proposed line of tele- 
mph was to pass; and in the course of two 
wr explored nearly six thousand miles of 
abroken wilderness, extending from Van- 
aver’s Island on the American coast to 
jiring’s Straits; and from Behring’s Straits 
ythe Chinese frontier in Asia. 
from the ultimate success of the Atlantic 
alle the project of erecting a line of telegraph 
gon this OV erland or western route had fin- 
ily to be abandoned. ‘The surveys and ex- 
jirations which were made are not however 
rthout their value, irrespective of the object 
irwhich they were “originally designed, while 
ie enterprise and energy under great hard- 
dips with which they were performed, adds 
gadditional interest to this narrative of the 

ution of a remarkable undertaking. 
‘The peninsula of Kamtchatka, through 
tich we were about to travel, is a long irre- 
aur tongue of land lying east of the Okhotsk 
§a, between the fifty- first and sixty-second 
grees of North latitude, and measuring in 
atreme length about seven hundred miles. 
lis almost entirely of volcanic formation, 
ui the great range of rugged mountains by 
which it is longitudinally “divided, comprises 
en now five or six volcanoes in a state of 
inost uninterrupted activity. This immense 
dain of mountains, which has never even 
wen named, stretches from the fifty-first to 
iesixtieth degree of latitude in one almost 
ontinnous ridge, and at last breaks off ab- 
nptly into the Okhotsk Sea, leaving to the 
urhward a high level steppe called the ‘dole’ 
it desert, which is the wandering ground of 
ie Reindeer Koraks. The central and south- 
mparts of the peninsula are broken up by 
ite spars and foothills of the great mountain 
mge into deep sequestered valleys of the 
viliest and most picturesque character, and 
sdord scenery which, for majestic and varied 
hanty, i is not sur passed i in all Northern Asia. 
he climate everywhere, except in the ex- 


and the vegetation has an almost tropi- 


Vithall one’s ideas of Kamtchatka. The popu- 
n of the peninsula I estimate from careful 


ting Koraks. The Kamchadals, who com- 


log villages throughout the peninsula, 


Okhotsk Sea and the Pacific. 


lat, 58°, 


ihe sons and daughters of man, may be i, hih-Aanaheniincalt ee sey Weipa: Sheeshaeaiatadsh Uti tiaaaars tical biidiabaate Eieailinaestianbetene Petropavlovski and Kluche. The 
ed up.” —Vo Cross no Crown. Russians, who are comparatively few in num- 


mae north, is compar atively mild and equa- 


tthe mouths of small rivers which rise in 
teentral range of mountains, and fall into blue outlines of the coast range. 
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ber, are scattered here and there among the 
Kamtchadal villages, and are generally en- 
gaged in trading for furs with the Kamchadals 
and the nomadic tribes to the northward. The 
Wandering Koraks, who are the wildest, most 
powerful, and most independent natives in the 
peninsula, seldom come south of the 58th par- 
allel of latitude, except for the purpose of 
trade. Tneir chosen haunts are the great 
desolate steppes lying east of Penjinsk Gulf, 
where they wander cgnstantly from place to 
place in solitary bands, living in large fur tents 
and depending for subsistence upon their vast 
herds of tamed and domesticated reindeer. 
The government under which all the inhabi- 
tants of Kamtchatka nominally live is ad- 
ministered by a Russian officer called an 
‘Ispravnik’ or local governor, who is suppos- 
ed to settle all questions of Jaw which may 
arise between individuals or tribes, and to 
collect the annual ‘yassik’ or tax of furs, 
which is levied upon every male inhabitant 
in his province. He resides in Petropavlovski, 
and owing to the extent of country over 
which he has jurisdiction and the imperfect 
facilities which it affords for getting about, 
he is seldom seen outside of the village where 
he has his head-quarters. The only means of 
transportation between the widely separated 
settlements of the Kamchadals are pack- 
horses, canoes, and dog-sledges, and there is 
not such a thing as a road in the whole pen- 
insula.” 

The following extract describes the au- 
thor’s first impressions of the wild scenery of 
this mountainous region on a clear day in 
early autumn: 

“ Day was just breaking in the east when 
I awoke. The mist, which for a week had 
hung in gray clouds around the mountains, 
had now vanished, and the first object which 
met my eyes through the open door of the 
tent was the great white cone of Villoo-chin- 
gleaming spectrally through the grayness 


S$ 


of the dawn. As the red flush in the east deep- 
ened, all nature seemed to awake. Ducks and|y 
geese quacked from every bunch of reeds along 
the shore; the strange wailing cries of sea- 
gulls could be heard from the neighboring 
coast ; and from the clear, blue sky came down 
the melodious trumpeting of wild swans, as 
they flew inland to their feeding-places. I 
washed my face in the clear, cold water of the 
river, and waked Dodd to see the mountains. 
Directly behind our tent, in one unbroken 

|sheet of snow, rose the colossal peak of Ko- 
— skoi, ten thousand tive hundred feet in 
height, its sharp white summit already crim- 





the cool purple of its eastern slope. 
to the right was the huge volcano of Avatcha, 


pervation at about 5,000, and it is made up| with a long banner of golden smoke hung out 
‘three distinct classes—the Russians, the|from its broken summit, and the Roselskoi 
chadals or settled natives, and the Wan-|voleano puffing out dark vapor from three 
Far down the coast, thirty miles 
the most numerous class, are settled in|away, stood the sharp peak of V illoéchinski, 
with the watch-fires of morning already burn- 


craters. 


ing upon its summit, and beyond it the hazy 


- bright resurrection. Steadily the warm, 















soning with the rays of the rising sun, while 
ulfreshness and luxuriance totally at variance|the morning star yet throbbed faintly over 
A little 


Shreds 
Their prin-|of fleecy mist here and there floated up the 
Sccupations are fishing, fur trapping,|mountain sides, and vanished like the spirits 
Mthe cultivation of rye, turnips, cabbages, | of the night- _dews rising from earth to heaven 
polatoes, which grow thriftily as far north | 
Their largest settlements are in|rosy-flush of sunrise crept down the snowy 


fertile valley of the Kamtchatka River, |slopes of the mountains, until at last, with a 
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quick sudden burst, it poured a flood-of light 
into the valley, tinging our little white tent 
with a delicate pink, like that of a wild rose- 
leaf, turning every pendent dew-drop into a 
twinkling brilliant, and lighting up the still 
water of the river, until it became a quiver- 
ing, flashing mass of liquid silver. 
(To be concluded.) 





What to Pray for—No man knows what to 
pray for, that prays not by the aid of God’s 
spirit ; and therefore, without that Spirit no 
man can truly pray. This the apostle puts 
beyond dispute; “We know not,’ says he, 
“what we should pray for as we ‘ought, bat 
the Spirit helpeth our infirmities.” Men un- 
acquainted with the work and power of the 
Holy Spirit, are ignorant of the mind of God ; 
and those, certainly, can never please him 
with their prayers. It is not enough to know 
we are in want; but we should learn, whether 
it be not sent ‘us as a blessing ; disappoint- 
ments to the proud, losses to the covetous, 
and to the negligent stripes: to remove these, 
were to secure the destruction, not help the 
salvation of the soul— Wm. Penn. 


Fire in a Coal Mine—One of the most curi- 
ous phenomena in connection with coal mining 
is exhibited at the Bank colliery, near Rother- 
ham. This pit caught fire one hundred years 
ago, and all the efforts of the workmen at the 
time and subsequently have been quite inef- 
fectual to extinguish it. A short time ago it 
was ascertained that the flames were appro: ach- 
ing the bottom of the shaft, and it was then 
resolved, if possible, to stay their progress, so 
that they might not extend to other parts of 
the workings. At length the superintendent 
of the collieries conceived the idea of building 
a wall to shut in the fire, and in order to as- 
certain the best site for this wall, several of 
the officials crept on their hands and knees 
through the dense stifling smoke, as far as 
possible into the workings. Their efforts 
were successful, and a wall is now completed 
nearly 1000 yards in length, and varying from 
9 inches to 5 feet in thickness. At distances 

varying from 30 to 50 yards metal pipes have 
been inserted in this wall, which are securely 
plugged at the end, so that at any time, by 
removing the plugs, the state of the air on 
the side of the fire, and even the position of 
the fire itself, can be ascertained. So intense 
is the heat arising from this fire that people 
possessing gardens above the colliery declare 
that the growth of plants is materially affect- 
ed, and that they are enabled to obtain two 
and three crops every year.— London News. 

Substitute for Tea and Coffee—We observe 
in a late number of the “ Pharmaceutical 
Journal,” a paper by Mr. Cooke on Guaranas, 
the seeds of a tree termed the Paulinia sorbi- 
tis, and which does not appear to have hith- 
erto entered into European commerce. . 

The guarana-y ielding tree is found abun- 
dantly in the Amazons. The fruit is scarcely 
as large as a walnut, and contains five or six 
seeds, which are washed, then mixed with 
water, and moulded into a cylindrical form 
resembling a large sausage, and finally dried 
in an oven. Before being used it is grated, 
and then resembles cacao. Two spoonsful of 
this powder are mixed in a tumbler of water, 
and this drink is regarded as a stimulaut and 
nervine tonic. Like strong tea or coffee, it 
is said to take away the disposition to sleep. 
The active chemical principle is an alkaloid, 
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that Dr. Stenhouse has shown to be identical 
with theine. Guarana contains more than 
double as much of this alkaloid as good black 
tea, and five times as much as coffee, the pro- 
portion being 5.07 p. ct. in guarana.— Lancet. 


2 


A Fearful Responsibility—Raboo Chunder 
Sen, the leader ot the Brahmo-Somaj in India, 
in his recent visit to England arraigned the 
British Government for the crime of introdau- 
cing intemperance among his countrymen, 
whom he pronounced remarkable for sobriety, 
temperance, and abstemiousness, till they 
were interfered with by a Christian nation 
and a Christian Government. He said, “ In 
India you will see how hundreds upon hund- 
reds, ay, thousands upon thousands of en- 
lightened, energetic, and promising young 
men and women are dying month after month 
and year after year, as the nécessary and in- 
evitable consequence of that iniquitous sys- 
tem of liquor traffic which the British Gov-| 
ernment, to its shame, introduced into India.” 
ls it a wonder that he called that “Chris- 
tianity a mockery, and that civilization a 
solemn sham ?” 


ee 

True Nobleness of Soul—To act uniformly 
as the true servants of God, satisfied with his 
approbation, under the regulation of his will, 
and for his sake cheerfully to bear whatever 
hardships a compliance with duty may ex- 
pose us to, enduring grief, suffering wrong- 
fully, and acting in the spirit of benevolence 
and meekness, not only to the good, but also 
to the froward ; this indicates a true noble- 


ness of soul. And to this we are called by our| 


profession: for thus Christ suffered. He did 
no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth ; 
yet he was reviled, but he reviled not again. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
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The destitution in Paris was found to be extreme. 


The Germans immediately sent in some supplies, and 


limited quantities have arrived from other quarters, but 
several days after the capitulation there was great want 
of food, and many persons were dying from actual star- 
vation. The government at Bordeaux has issued a de- 
cree ordering elections for the National Assembly to be 
held on the 8th instant. 2 

It disqualifies for election to the Assembly the mem- 
bers of families reigning over France since 1789: all 
persons who have acted as imperial or official candi- 
dates in past elections, or held office as ministers, sena- 
tors, or councillors of State under the empire, and pre- 
fects who have accepted office between the 2d of Decem- 
ber, 1851, and the 4th of September, 1870. This pro- 
ceeding is disapproved by the Paris government. Jules 
Favre insists that the electors shall be free and untram- 
meled in their choice of members of the Assembly. 
There is consequently an open rupture between Gam- 
betta and the more moderate members of the French 
government. The election has been ordered for the 8th 
inst. throughout France. 

The Emperor of Germany does not intend to return 
to Berlin until a definite treaty of peace has been con- 
cluded. In view of the possible rejection of the German 
demands by the French Assembly, the Emperor has 
issued a call for 300,000 more men between the ages of 
27 and 47, to be ready to march into France at short 
notice. 

A special telegram to the London Times from Berlin 
says the conditions of peace prescribed by Bismarck to 
Favre embrace the cession of Alsace and Lorraine, with 
Belfort and Metz, the payment of ten millions of frances 
as indemnity for the expenses of the war, the cession of 
the colony of Pondicherry, and the transfer to the Ger- 
man navy of twenty first-rate frigates. Favre refers 
these terms to the National Assembly, to meet at Bor- 
deaux. 

At the latest dates gold was rising rapidly in Paris 
on account of the heavy money imposition made by the 
Germans. The price of provisions had not yet lowered. 

A Berlin dispatch of the 5th says: Uneasiness is suc- 
ceeding the exultation caused by the fall of Paris. 
Funds are depressed, and there is no confidence felt that 
the terms of peace will be accepted by the Bordeaux 
Assembly. Incessant exertions are making for the re- 
sumption of the war, the plan being to re-equip the 
jarmies, overrun the whole of France, and reduce it to 
|submission by a releutless campaign. 

The Italian Chamber of Deputies, by a vote of 232 
against 29, has resolved to transfer the capital of Italy 
to Rome. . 

London, 2d mo. 6th. Consols, 92. U.S. 5-20’s of 
1862, 902; of 1865, 905 ; five per cents, 89}. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 73 a 7}d.; Orleans, 73 
a 8d. 

Unitep Srates.—The Public Debt-—On the first 


linst. the total debt, less amount in the Treasury, was 


Forre1cN.—The members of the Conference on the |$2,328,026,807, which is $4,010,987 less than on the first 


Eastern question met again in London on the 3d inst., 
all the great Powers, except France, being represented. 


After a session of several hours the conference adjourned | 


to the 7th inst. 

The armistice between the French and Germans did | 
not go into effect in the eastern departments of France, 
until the first inst. During the three days immediately 
preceding, the Germans had a series of engagements with 
the rear guard of Bourbaki’s army and captured nineteen 
cannon and mitrailleuses, and 15,000 prisoners. The 
main portion of the French army, finding that escape | 
was impossible, crossed the frontier into Switzerland, 
and surrendered to the Swiss authorities. A Berne dis- 
patch says there are now 66,000 French soldiers in| 
Switzerland. The men are very badly clad, and the 
Swiss government has asked the French authorities to 
send clothing for their use. 

The agreement between Bismarck and Jules Favre, | 
providing for a temporary cessation of hostilities, the | 


of the previous month. 
no interest. 
Congress—The House of Representatives, by a vote 
of 102 to 84, has referred the bill extending the time to 
construct a railroad from the St. Croix river to the west 


Of this debt $428,669,039 bears 


lend of Lake Superior, to the Committee on Public 


Lands. This is equivalent to the rejection of the bill, 
as the Committee on Public Lands will not be called 
during the present session of Congress. The House has 
passed the act modifying the disabilities act of rebels 
that had previously passed the Senate. The effect of 
the new act will be to increase largely the number of 
those at the South who can share in political affairs. It 
introduces a large class of men of ability and means, 
who were incapacited by their participation in the re- 
bellion. 

The Senate has passed a joint resolution authorizing 
the President to station at the port of New York one or 





calling of a Constituent Assembly, &c., is published in 
full. 
obliged to pay “a municipal contribution of war,” | 
amounting to 200,000,000 franes, before the fifteenth day 
of the armistice, and the French during its continuance 
are prohibited from taking away any public objects of 
value which may serve as a pledge for the recovery of | 
war contributions. The German army is not to enter| 
Paris during the armistice. The garrison are to lay 
down their arms. “At the expiration of the armistice 


all combatants belonging to the army confined in Paris | 


will have constituted themselves prisoners of war to the 
German army, if peace has not previously been con- 
cluded.” The number thus held as prisoners in Paris 
is stated to be about 180,000, the national guards, gend- 
armes and 12,000 other armed men, being exempted in 
order to preserve peace and quiet in the city. 


more naval vessels to convey breadstuffs and supplies, 
contributed by people of the United States, to France 


Philadelphia.—Mortality last week 328. Of consump- 
tion, 65; inflammation of the lungs, 38; croup, 10; 
scarlet fever, 14. The mean temperature of the First 


month, according to the Pennsylvania Hospital record, | 
The highest during the month was 64 | 


was 31.29 deg. 
deg. and the lowest 7 deg. Amount of rain 3.46 inches. 
The average of the mean temperature of the First 
month for the past eighty-two years, is stated to have 
been 31.35 deg. The highest mean during that entire 
period occurred in 1790, 44 deg., and the lowest in 1857, 
22.37 deg. 

Extreme Cold.—At the summit of Mount Washington 
on the 5th inst., at 3 A. M., the thermometer indicated 
59 deg. below zero. On the previous day 40 deg. below. 

Provisions for France-—On the 4th inst. four vessels, 


three of which are steamers, were loading at New York 
with flour, pork, &c., for France. 

Pennsylvania Coal and Iron.—The Anthracite 
Bituminous coal, mined and sent to market in 1879 is 
stated at 21,542,025 tons, Nearly three-fourths of the 
amount was anthracite. The quantity of anthracite pj 
iron made last year is stated to have been “ appre 
mately and very nearly” 680,000 tons, of charegal pj 
iron 60,000 tons, and made with coke and bituminnt 
coal 290,000 tons—total 1,030,000 tons, being an increase 
of 158,000 tons over the production in 1869, 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 6th inst. New York.— American 112, 
U. 8. sixes, 1881, 1134; ditto, 5-20’s, 1862, 111}; ditto, 
1868, 1093; ditto, 10-40, 5 per cents, 109}. Sn 
flour, $5.95 a $6.45; shipping Ohio, $6.80 a $7; fine 
brands, $7.25 a $10.60. No. 1 Chicago spring 
$1.56 a $1.57 ; No. 2 do., $1.52 ; amber western, $1.54. 
white Michigan, $1.70; white Genessee and Californis 
$1.80. Oats, 61 a 65 cts. Rye, $1.12. Western mixej 
corn, 82 cts.; yellow, 86 cts. Philadelphia.—Cotton, 15} 
a 16 cts. for middling uplands and New Orleans, Super. 
fine flour, $5.25 a £5.50; extra, $5.75 a $6.25; 
brands, $6.50 a $9.50. Indiana red wheat, $1.60 , 
$1.62. Rye, $1. Yellow corn, 80 cts.; western mix 
77 a78 cts. Oats, 58 a 60 cts. Clover seed, 11 a lif 
cts. per lb. Timothy, $6 a $6.25. The arrivals and 
sales of beef cattle at the Avenue Drove-yard reached 
about 1900 head. Extra sold at 8} a 8} cts, a few 
choice at 9 cts.; fair to good, 7 a 8 cts., and common} 
a 6} cts. per Ib. gross. Sales of 15,000 sheep at5a6) 
cts. per lb. gross. and 4,500 hogs at $10.50 a $11.50 
100 lb. net. Chicago.—No. 2 wheat, $1.24}. No, 2 
corn, 503 cts. No. 2 oats, 47 cts. No.2 rye, 87 cts, 
Barley, 74 cts. Lard, 124 a 12} cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received, for the Freedmen, from Friends of Con- 
cord Monthly Meeting, per John Trimble, $10; from 
Friends of Greenwood Preparative Meeting, per Isa 
Heacock, $11. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK, 
A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to take 
charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm qn- 
nected with it. Application may be made to 
Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philadelphi 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do, 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE 


Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Phi i 

Physician and Superintendent—Josuvua H. Wostt- 
NGTON, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients maybe 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Boanld 
Managers. 


Diep, at the residence of her son-in-law, in Wilming 
ton, Clinton Co., Ohio, on the 27th of First mo. 18%, 
Saran Livezey, widow of the late John K. Lives, 
in the 78th year of her age, a member of Southland 
Particular and Plymouth Monthly Meeting. Shem 
la tender parent, and a sympathizing friend of the 
poor and afflicted. During her last sickness, which™® 
severe, she was favoured with calmness and resi 
remaining entirely sensible to the last, and we umbly 
trust she is gathered into everlasting rest. 

, on the 12th of Third month last, Wie 
Mort, an esteemed member of Southland Partiealst 
‘and Plymouth Monthly Meeting, Ohio, in the 
lyear of his age. This dear Friend became a 
lof our religious Society by convincement, 
twentieth year of his age; and soon after became 


By the 11th and 12th articles the city of Paris is}|and Prussia for the destitute and suffering people there. |therein. He was sound in doctrine, and faithful in the 


‘support of the testimonies of the gospel as upheld byout 
‘religious Society. He was also concerned for the right 
support of our discipline, and was usefully em 

in the exercise thereof. His removal is mu ” 
his relatives and friends. During the latter part ol! 
life, he frequently visited the poor and afflicted reas 
in his neighborhood, to mutual satisfaction. 
out his sickness, which was of short duration, he 0 
expressed a desire to go home; and said that he 
comfortable hope that through redeeming mery 
would be accepted ; leaving his friends the con® 
hope that his end was peace. 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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